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A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 628.) 


23d. Endeavored to make arrangements 
for a meeting at Berryville, County town of 
Clark County, Va., but were not successful. 
24th. Attended a funeral of an Orthodox 
Friend. 1] felt that E. was favored to “ di- 
vide the word aright.” After the interment, 
the people were invited to the meeting-house. 
They accepted the invitation regardless of sec- 
tarian differences. Thus our friend E. N. 
had an opportunity to relieve her mind. We 
then went to Winchester. 25th. Visited two 
slaveholders—one of them the son of a 
Friead,. In the afternoon had an appointed 
meeting in Friends’ meeting-house, wherein a 
strong testimony against slavery was borne. 
The meeting was remarkably quiet. 26th. 
Went tosee two individuals who held slaves— 
one of them a widow ; both visits were satis- 
factory, but particularly the latter. In the 
evening had a meeting in the Lyceum room 
at Winchester, where truth reigned over all. 
27th. Visited a woman who held slaves. 
Our friend's testimony was remarkably clear, 
and the evils of slavery were vividly brought 
into view. The uncertainty of life was feel- 
ingly alluded to. Dined at a Friend’s house 
and had a religious opportunity with the fam- 
ily. Next morning had a similar one with 
the family with whom we had lodged. A 


meetin s was held in the Academy at Berry- 


place we proceeded to Goose Creek, 

30th. Wentto Waterford. Visited an in- 
dividual who had once been a member, but 
who had become a slaveholder; it was a re- 
markable time. His tears flowed freely for 
a long time, and when we bade farewell there 
was no ability for utterance, but the affec- 
tionate grasp of the hand, Was expressive of 
the deep feelings of his heart. We left him 
with the earnest desire that he might take 
heed to the counsel which had so evidently 
reached the witness for Truth in his mind. 

Our next visit was to the owner of 60 or 
70 slaves. LE.’s testimony against the prac- 
tice of holding our fellow-men in bondage 
was very close, but it appeared to be kindly 
received. 

‘In this opportunity as well as in others, 
the slaves were spoken to in a feeling man- 
ner, but they were always requested to with- 
draw before the masters were addressed. 


3lst Were at Friends’ meeting at Water- 
ford, which was a time of favor. Not feeling 
released from Hillsboro’, we went there in the 
afternoon, and had another meeting in a 
Methodist house. This proved much more 
satisfactory than the one held on a former 
occasion. 

Fourth mo. lst. On our way to Alexan- 
dria made visits to two Friends, who were lo- 
cated 18 or 20 miles from meeting. Our 
home in the city was at the house of Benja- 
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min Hallowell. 2d. Commenced visiting | who occupied a prominent place in public af- 
the families of this Monthly Meeting, and fairs; and on ascertaining there was such an 
made eleven visits between three and nine one, the way was opened, and an opportunity 
o'clock, P. M. On 4th day attended the| freely granted. She portrayed to him her 
meeting at Washington, which was small, | feelings in regard to himself and his family, 


and afterward visited several families. 5th | 
day. After making three family visits, we | 
started for Baltimore. At Bladensburg, we 
found the bridge was unsafe, and the stream 
too high to ford. There appeared to be no suit- 
able place to stay all night, and Elizabeth not 
feeling her mind clear of Washington, we re- 
turned. In the morning visited a Congress- 
man on our way to Baltimore, and it proved 
@ most satisfactory opportunity, but still we 
left Washington with heavy hearts. I never 
felt more the solemnity of the language used 
m reference to Jerusalem—‘*O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, etc.’”’ Reached Baltimore, and 
had a satisfactory meeting in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house in Old Town. 

On the 7th, went to DeerCreek. 8th. At- 
tended Deer Creek meeting, after which, we 
rode to Nottingham, where he had an appoint- 
ed meeting next day. Visited a family, in 
which E. represented things in as true a light, 
I was told, as if she had been well acquaint- 
ed with the individual. 

On the 10th arrived at our homes with 
feelings of deep gratitude to Him who had 
been with us and had so mercifully preserved 
us through a long and wearisome journey.” 


The following, incidents which occurred 
near Baltimore during this journey, have been 
furnished by a Friend who was in company 
with E. N. at that time. ‘‘ While at the 
house of a Friend in a neighborhood where 
she had been attending a Quarterly Meeting, 
her mind was impressed with an obligation 
to visit a person who was entirely unknown 
to her. She described him to her host as | 
one accustomed to the use of the pen, and | 
who exercised a wide influence through that | 
medium. She pointed in the direction in 
which he lived; after some reflection, the 
Friend remarked, there was a person answer- 
ing that description (a non-slaveholder) liv- 
ing several miles distant. A messenger was 
sent to ask an interview, which was kindly 
acceded to, and E. N. was led to address 
him on the subject of slavery, and to exhort 
him to dedicate his gifts to the service of 
his Divine Master, and labor for the exter- 
mination of an evil, which she felt confident 
had deeply exercised his mind. It was be- 
lieved from what subsequently appeared, that 
the message was felt to be an encouragement 
to him to do what he could for the abolition 
of slavery.” 

When this service was accomplished, she 
was impressed with a conviction that there 
was a slaveholder in the same neighborhood 


—— een 
an 


aud the duty which she believed had been 
clearly opened to his mind in relation to the 
slaves which he then held as property. The 
visit was kindly received and appreciated.” 

The following letter is from a Friend who 
was applied to for information respecting E. 
N.’s religious labors in that neighborhood in 
which she resided : 

“ :—Thy dear mother, whom 
we remember with affectionate interest, was 
our guest at three different times. The first 
time accompanied by T. B. and L. Long- 
streth ; she remained a week. Her health 
was feeble in the extreme as it appeared to 
us, and yet I thought it not improbable that 
the exercises of her mind, the deep baptisms 
through which she passed, were wearing 
upon a body that was not very strong. She 
appeared to feel much upon starting every 
morning, and returned every evening exhaust- 
ed in mind and body, and upon one occasion 
was just able to reach the sofa and sank into 
unconsciousness. During that visit her exer- 
cises seemed particularly trying to her truly 
feminine nature. On one occasion, when I 
thought she had withdrawn because of physi- 
cal indisposition and followed her to her 
room, she wept very much, and said she 
shrank from the work of the day that was 
before her. Though she assured me to the 
contrary, I felt my presence an intrusion, and 
soon left her that she might gather the 
strength she needed. 

And that she found it I know, for she came 
forth bright and cheerful, and I doubt not 
with a renewed feeling of dedication to her 
Master’s work. My husband, at her request, 
accompanied them to the families of our 
neighborhood, and some visits were felt b 
him to be very close and searching. We 
thought her visit to our family a peculiarly 
favored one. I was absent at the time of her 
second visit, but heard of some favored sea- 
sons on that occasion.” 

The subjoined extracts from letters written 
by E. Newport during her late visit, will, no 
doubt, be read with interest by those who 
sympathized with her in the probation of go- 
ing trom door to door, imparting in humility 
and love that with which she had been entrust- 
ed as a spiritual ambassador. 

Third Month, 1852. 


= My Dear J:-—We arrived in B. from Sandy 

pring, whither I went as one blind, save as 
regarded the direction in which to go, but I 
was favored to experience the promise veri- 
fied again and again—‘ I will go before thee 
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and in the right time will cause ligat to shine , peace. The effects and the evils of slavery 


out of darkness.’ Waeal meutioned to R. B. 
the prospect of a mosting at Rockville, he 
remirkeJ, it was court time, and he thought 
it would not adjoura: but we had a large 
meeting. Wao. H. Scabler, an Elder, weat 
with us. It was a dreaded meeting to me, 
but it proved satisfactory, and was said to be 
a favored opportuuity. Had several inter- 
esting visits to slaveholders.” 


‘GGuNeowpDeER. 

vs “T have been sick but am better 
now. Paid visits to two brothers, slavehold- 
ers. More true kindoess and hospitality I 
never wituessed. Ou.reof them, ao old man, 
told us we ‘ need not say ove word for go we 
should not, until we had dined.’ ” 

We parted uader a manifestation of great 
kindness, evea dowa to the youagast sou, an 
opea-hearted creature, full of lite and fua, 
but who paid us every atteation ia his power. 

” 


“ Horgwaut, Taird mo. 28, 1852. 
My Dear D. and 8. Newport : 

Tais morniag [ had hoped to have opened 
my eyes in Pailadelphia, but instead thereof 
we are 20 miles distant. We have been as 
far south as Winchester. Expect to leave 
here to-morrow tur Waterford, of which I 
had hoped we were clear. Tae present pros- 
pect is to have another appointed meeting at 
Willisborouzh, a town abvut nine miles dist- 
ant, where we held one in a Methodist meet- 
ing-house. This was the only place in this 
section where individuals left the house when 
the subject of slavery was touched upon, and 
now we must go there again. I do not kaow 
whether theyewill stand the fire any better 
or not; but I desire to leave the consequences 
to Him who has to our humbling admira- 
tion so often prepared the way for us. 
Had an appointed meeting in the meeting- 
house at Winchester, where the avominations 
of slavery and the practice of making mer- 
chandize of gur fellow-beings were strongly 
depicted. My mind was so absorbed and so 
entirely free trom the fear of man, that I was 
not conscious such close things were said. 
There was a crowd at the doors and windows, 
but all were very still; some boys, sons of 
slaveholders, [ was told, had clubs, but they 
sat quietly. We have paid a number of visits 
to siaveholders, and I have unhesitatingly 
advanced such views as were required of 
me. Yesterday we visited a widow who had 
many slaves. [ kuew nothing of her, but 
had to give her to understand how, by impres- 
sion, [ was directed whom to visit, aud to ex- 
plain the cunsistency of this, with our profes- 
sion of being guided by the Spirit. L[ dread- 
ed the interview, but it was crowned with 


with the sufferings it costs, were boldly set 
forth, and yet we were invited to dine, and 
even to spend the day. At one place the 
woman took me out privately and offered me 
money. [ told her “we had sufficient to 
take us home.” But said she, “I want my 
black people to come up.” I replied, “ do 
bring them all.” Her husband was a hard 


. | master, and the neighbors told us afterwards, © 


that she was a dreadful woman. I ad- 
dressed the colored people, inciting their at- 
tention to the Spirit of Truth to guide and 
direct them; and entreated them to cultivate 
love, kindness, forgiveness and forbearance. 
At parting, the hostess acknowledged that all 
I had said was true, aad she gave us a cor- 
dial invitation, if we ever came that way 
again, to make them a visit. I do not 
want you to think the way is easy. A 
remark made by Charles, yesterday, will 


explain our feelings. “We have visited 


a number, but [ think it is no easier to go 
into this house, than the first one we entered.” 
I deeply feel for Friends here, surrounded as 
they are by slaveholders. I think the testi- 
mony has not been fully sustained by some. 
I often feel a sense of the future suffering in 
store for our country on account of this great 
curse. The land is good, though the ruads 
are intolerable. Charles sometimes pretends 
to scold about them, and says the people do 
not deserve to be visited. ‘The slaveholders 
appear to live more comfortably here than in 
aryland. 
Your affectionate mother, 


E. N. 
To Miriam Grover. 
PHILADELPHIA, 5th mo. 16th, 1852. 


My dear friend :—I had not supposed so long 
a time would have elapsed before the pen 
would have bezn resorted to, in order to con- 
vey to my friends at Waterford the assur- 
ance that a continued sense of their kindagss 
to the poor pilgrims who sojourned with them, 
and who partook not only of the hospitalities 
the frail body so much required, but who were 
also strengthened by the healing balm of sym- 
pathy so freely offered. Who that has known 
its influence when it flows from the fount of 
pure feeling, can but acknowledge its power 
to soothe and to heal. I[ know not that I 
should be thus employed now if I had not 
been prompted by T., tor I have again been 
let down as into the deep. Although the 
garb worn may not be sack-cloth and ashes, 
yet it is a season when surely neither the sing- 
ing of birds nor the voice of melody is heard, 
but one in which no flesh can glory! one in 
which the continual feeling seems to be to 
watch, watch! 

I feel that I should do injustice to the af- 
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fectionate sympathy of my nature, not to say 


that I have had in living remembrance thee 
and thine, and many precious Friends and 
others in your vicinity, to all of whom I de- 
sire to be affectionately remembered. Al- 
though upon my return peace’ was the an- 
swer, yet the feeling of nothingness and in- 
sufficiency covered me as a mantle. In at- 
tempting tolook back, there appears to benoth- 
ing in which tosorrow or rejoice. How it hu- 
miliates to feel the little that we are capable 
of doing for each other; but the hope has 
been, that if there was no good there was at 
least no harm done. 

In that love which emanates from the pure 
fountain, my beloved friend, farewell. When 
thou art favored with near access to the altar, 
forget not one who feels to subscribe herself, 

Thy attached friend, 
E. NEwport. 


In the Seventh month, 1853, Elizabeth New- 

rt informed her friends of a prospect which 
1ad weighed upon her mind of “ visiting such 
parts of some of the Southern States, as the 
way might open for, to attend the Quarterly 
Meetings of Centre and Warrington, and to 
appoint meetings within their limits, and also 
to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting.” Much 
5 a was expressed by the meeting, and 
8 
the requisitions of Truth. During tne prose- 
cation of this concern, she made a visit to 
President Pierce, for the account of which the 
compiler is indebted to one of the Friends 
who accompanied her : 


A Visit to President Pierce. 


On the morning of Eleventh month 5th, 
1853, in company with William Tyson, of 
Washington City, I called upoo Franklin 
Pierce, President of the United States, and 
informed him that Elizabeth Newport, of 
Philadelphia, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was visiting the meetings of her 
brethren and sisters of the same religious com- 
munion in that section, and had felt it right 
to offer him a visit in the love of the Gospel. 
The President replied that he would receive 
the visit with pleasure, at half past 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, at which time he directed 
the messenger in attendance to introduce us 
into his private parlor, and to inform him of 
our arrival. 

Near the time specified, Elizabeth New- 
a Hannah Lukens, her companion, Harriet 

. Moore, Rebecca Turner, and myself, reached 
the Presidential Mansion; soon after which 
the President entered, and was introduced to 
the Friends. 

He remarked that he had hoped to have 
the company of his wife, but that she was not 
well enough to be present. He alluded to the 
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e was encouraged to a faithful discharge of | New Testament ; 




















severe bereavement they had sustained in the- 
removal of an only son, and that it had dis- 

qualified both of them for the responsible 

position they had been called to assume. He 

also alluded to the satisfactory interview he- 
had recently with some Friends from Eng- 

land, who had pr-sented their views on the- 
subject of slavery. E. Newport commenced 

by reminding him of the feeling of obligation 

which impelled her to offer this visit, and of 
the different positions they occupied in life, 
and yet they were children of one common 

Father—‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” Under this feeling 
she could address him as a brother. She then 

repeated the testimony of the Apostle Paul, 
“that the grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation, hath appeared unto all men, teaching 
them that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, they should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world ;” expressing 
the conviction that her brother whom she was 
addressing had known from a child the stir- 
rings of the grace of God, and that he had not 
always attended to its blessed teachings, which 
would have preserved him from evil. She 
then referred to several incidents in the life of 
the blessed Son and sent of the Father, and 
to several of his testimonies recorded in the 
urging upon her listener 
| the obligation resting upon all Christians to 
follow His holy example. 

She repeated his declaration in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth: “The Spirit of the Lord i 
God is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor, he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive and recovery of 
sight to the blind, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” The conviction was ex- ‘ 
pressed, that the responsible position in which 
he was placed, enabled him to carry out these 
gospel principles to as great an extent as any > 
one now on the field of action, and she en- 
treated him, in the most earnest and affection- 
ate manner, to give heed to this blessed Spirit, 
a manifestation of which had been given him 
to profit withal. As he was obedient to this, 
he would experience a growth in the Truth, 
and a qualification to carry out the discover- 
ies which this Divine principle would reveal 
to the mind, reminding him of the testimony, 
“Tf thine eye be single thy whole body shall 
be filled with light.” She adverted briefly to 
the evils of war and slavery, and the desolat- 
ing effects they produced upon the human 
family. In conclusion, she alluded, in the 










































































































































































most feeling manner, to the bereavement he 
and his wife had sustained in the removal of 
the beloved object of their affection, express- 
ing the sympathy she felt with them, and the 
hope that they would be reunited in heaven. 
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The object .of these afflictions was often to| be abolished through the influence of moral 
‘wean us from our attachments to the perish-| power, or of revelation upon the mind. You 
ing things of this world, and to lead us gént-| speak of our great bereavement, and for your 
ly to seek after that inheritance which fadeth | kind feelings of sympathy, let me assure you 
not away. ‘That this might be his happy ex-| I thank you from my heart.” 
perience was her fervent prayer, and then} During the delivery of this address, the 
when the solemn period arrived, he would | President spoke in a firm, clear voice, occa- 
realize the state so beautifully described by | sionally evincing feeling and emotion: All 
the poet :— present were convinced that he delivered the 
Sweet is the scene where virtue dies, sincere effusions of his heart. At its conclu- 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest, sion the company rose to depart. He bade 
~~ Pape the oe ey a each a cordial farewell, when Harriet J. 
* ita “idee ee Moore, taking him by the hand, remarked 
A calm which nothing can destroy— that she had been reminded of King David, 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, who, at the loss of his son, lifted up his voice 
Which their unfettered souls enjoy. and wept, and used this language, “I shall 
go tohim, but he cannot come to me.” She 


During the early part of this interestin ; 7 : 
testimony the President looked steadfastly = expressed the desire that, in the midst of all 
that surrounded him, he might seek seasons 


the speaker, but soon fixed his eyes on the 
- t y of retirement, -in which he could commune 


floor, and at ti ifested hi tion b 
Sai oes Te eee with his own heart and his Heavenly Father, 


tears. A‘ter a moment's pause, he replied ; ; 
nearly as follows: “Madam, I am not a pro- and thus be enabled to witness a preparation 
for a re-union. “I have also felt,” said she, 


fessor of religion, but I knowledge th 
ee a ee ie deep sympathy with thy dear wife, and 


truth of much that you have expressed. It is wen all b h eel 
true, as you suggest, that fi hild Ih rust this may be your happy experience. 
y 55° Sap soso po — To which the President replied, ‘I assure 


been impressed with the sacred truths of re- te ae 
ligion, and though I may not have regarded | YOU, Madam, it is my desire.” After a mes- 
sage of love to his wife from the women 


them, I can assure you it is my firm belief, : 
that there can be no permanent reformation, Friends we left, and in passing out of the 
4 either in an individual or a people, that is not | "00m the President extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the company to visit him again, assur- 


founded upon the obligations of civilization | ' ~eng. * 
and Christianity. You refer to the difference | "8 them that they, or any of their friends, 
should always be welcome at his mansion. 


i of our positions in life. I feel there is none; 
(To be continued.) 





































































and as you have kindly addressed me as your 
brother, I can in return call you my sister. 

“The responsible position I now occupy is 

not one of my seeking, or my choice. | feel 

that it is a path surrounded by thorns, and 

can assure you [ would gladly escape from it. 

Nothing, nothing, that surrounds me here 

¢an soothe the agonies of my crushed heart. 

; You have adverted to the subject of war, and 

let me assure you that I regard it as totally 

j inconsistent with every principle of humanity. 

Situated as we are, the principles of Christanity 


8 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


I am glad to see the article on the subject 
of Friends’ First-day Schools in the Intelli- 
gencer of the 22d inst. We want a free 
expression of sentiment from al) who feel 
interested, for the subject seems to demand it, 
No harm will grow from such freedom, unless 
we are ourselves to blame. 

This is a comparatively new movement 
cannot be éarried out in the administration of | within our borders, and it is to be expected 
th government. My father was a soldier of the | that Friends will differ in their views on the 

+ sg evolution. He taught me when a child, | subject. And, though forwardness is not to 
that it was my duty to defend the honor and | be encouraged, and even “the truth is not to 
} glory of my country; but, in the war with | be spoken at all times,” it may at other times 
i Mexico, I was never upon a battle-field that | be culpably wrong to keep silence, when the 
my eyes were not suffused with tears; and | welfare of society demands that we speak out 
| let me assure you that, as far as my influence | our convictions of right. 
extends, it shall be exerted ‘to avert the ter-| I know we have differences of opinion as to 
rible evil of war, which should never be re-| the propriety of the undertaking, as well as 
sorted to but in the last extremity. You al-| to the manner of carryirg it on. But as we 
lude also to slavery; upon that subject I am | are all seeking the same end, and striving to 
a northern man with northern feelings, but I| serve tae same good Master, if each one is 
find at the foundation of the government, our | careful to move in the spirit of true love and 
fathers recognize this as one of the compromi-| Christian charity, the tie that binds us to- 
ses of the Constitution, and I am bound by | getiaer as one brotherhood will not be weak: 
my obligations to maintain it. It can only! ened, but strengthened. 
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I look upon this movement as one of great | ble, and strive to keep near to this Heavenly 
importance; and Friends will do well to | guide, we shall be strengthened and enabled 
recognize the fact that these schools are sure | to lead the lambs of Christ’s flock in paths of 
to exercise a great influence upon the future | peace and safety, and band forth somewhat of 
weal or woe of our society. They will either | the bread of life to their hungering souls. 
build up, or they will pull down; and its| But many of us are inexperienced ; and it 
future organized existence may depend upon | must be expected that we shall make some 
the influence these schools exert. | missteps. Ifso we hope to find out our errors 


It is not wise then, for those who feel an | 


and correct them. We must watch over each 


interest in the welfare of the Society, who | Other for good, and if we see a brother in 


believe it has taught the truths of the ever- 
lasting gospel, and who desire that it may 
continue so to teach, to be lukewarm and 
unconcerned about these schools; but the 

should give their earnest thought to the sub- 
ject, and see if there be not someihing here 





dauger of going astray, we must labor with 

im for his recovery. We alzo desire the 
sympathy, the advice, and the help of all who 
feel a kindred interest in the welfare of our 
Society, and who can say with John, “I have 
no greater joy than to hear that my children 


for them to do, in shaping their course and walk in the truth.” We beg our brethren of 


their influence. 
Many have vague and undefined fears in 
regard to First-day Schools. To me they 


seem a need of our times. The professing | 
Christian sects of the day are busy plying all 


the arts in their power to win converts to 
their faith. and if we give not that instruction 
in divine things which the minds of our chil- 
dren are thirsting ior, and which these schools 


should teach, they will yield to the influence | 
of those whose views conflict with our simple | 


faith. Many of us have witnessed this result. 
Are we guiltless when we know this danger, 
and will not, or do not exert ourselyes to 
avert it? . 
For my part I have great hope in the good 
these schools may accomplish. I believe in 
them. I see a door opened, through which 
some of us are called to enter and labor in 
the master’s vineyard, and if we are faithful 
to that call we shal] have our reward, and our 


labors will bring forth fruit to the honor of 


the great husbandman. I wonder, that even 
now, more do not hear the awakening call, 
“why stand ye here all the dayidle? Go ya 
also into the vineyard.” [I believe the 
one most crying evil amongst us in this day, 
is, that we withstand the call of our divine 
Master, that we listen not to hear His gracious 
word, that we open not our ears to the in- 
speaking spirit of truth—or hearing, do not 
joyfully obey. For, if we gave up to know 
His will and to do it, as we are humble and 
obedient, He would furnish us with ability ; 
He would clothe us with the armor of right- 
eousness, and send us forth as valiants to 
fight against the army of the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 

I feel that we who are engaged in this labor 
need to move with conscientious regard to 
duty; that we need to feel our own weakness 
and our dependence upon a higher power ; 
that we need to mind the inward light, and 
seek the gr:idance of the spirit oftruth. And 
I have faith to believe that if we keep hum- 





more religious experience vot to forsake us 
when we are seeking this way of truth. We 
want to know the right, and to doit. We 
are willing to be taught. With earnest ap- 
peal we can say, 


“Tf Tam right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 

IfI am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find the better way.” 


I wish to say that if this be a new move- 
ment, [ do not advocate it hecause it is new. 
But let me ask if there are not instances of 
persons looking upon it with disfavor for that 
reason. Let us observe that the Creator in 
His works never stands still. In nature 
everything goes forward. The wheel that 
goes not around will never grind the grain. 
It does seem to me that there has been a 
standing still in the machinery of our Society. 
I fear that we have been sick from feeding 
upon the old manna; thata blight has fallen 
upon us by stopping to rest in our journey 
through the wilderness, I fear we bave not 
heard, or hearing have ::ot obeyed the com- 
mand to our Israel to “ move forward.” 

There is a work for us to do; there always 
has been plenty of work for God’s children to 
do. Perhaps we have not been sufficiently 
willing to take his yoke upon us. But having 
put our hands to the plow, we should not stop 
to look back, but should press forward. 
There is much fallow ground that needs to be 
turned over to receive the influence of the 
sun’s warm rays, and be prepared for the 
precious seed of the kingdom to be sown upon 
it. 

In this First-day School duty, as in all 
other duties, we want to look to the now; the 
past cannot be recalled, and the future God 
cap, and will take care of. Let us be faithiul. 
Let us do our present duty, though it be in 
the litt'’e. Do what we find to do to-day, 
and to-morrow’s sun will reveal the path we 
are then to walk in. [ think divine wisdom 
has ordered this daily dependence, and the 


saying is true to the faithful, that “as thy 
day is so shall thy strength be.” The ever 
living God is a present help, and they who 
trust in Him, build their hopes upon a sure 
foundation. 

In the wide field of labor which embraces 
the whole world, some are called to one kind 
of work, and some to another. I[f he bring 
hoaesty of purpose and sincerity of heart to 
the work, let no man judge his neighbor. It 
is a matter between him aad his God only. 

This concern with and for the children, I 
doubt not is a right concern with some. I 
can see much work to be done in this direc- 
tion; and with the Lord’s blessing, a rich 
harvest to be reaped. But without this reno- 
vating influence, how does our Society stand? 
Can we fail to see that the fire is burning in 
many places lezs and less brightly? I am 
one of those who confidently believe that the 
testimonies held and advocated by this Soci- 
ety, were the living and eternal truth. And 


. I believe that if we will look to this same 


source, and this same power, it will lead us 
now as it did others then, and if we are faith- 
ful we shall find work for our hands to do. 
Can we look with unconcern upon the world, 
where men fall so far short of the glory for 
which they were created, and of which they 
were made capable; where we see the’evil and 
iniquity, the injustice and oppression which 
abound—where we see wickedness and wrong 
sitting in high places, and men pursuing 
their lusts and gratifying their pride, forgetful 
of the Lord who is God over all, and before 
whom it is declared that “every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess!”’—must we 
not raise our voice to warn them of their 
danger, and eatreat them to turn from the 
evil of their ways, and seek His forgiveness, 
who is abundant in mercy, “ who delighteth 
not in the death of any, but would that all 
should retura, repent and live?” 

With reference to the communication of 
our Friend, D. G. M., I would say that as far 
as [ am aware, “ religious teaching ”—the in- 
culcation of religious truths are the paramount 
concern of these schools. And further, [ 
cannot see how their influence can “ decrease 
the attendance of week day meetings.” I 
will also add that I have a regard for the 
feelings, and a deference for the views of other 
Friends. Let us honestly seek for the truth, 
but not compromise it—still, if to “compro- 
mise” means to have charity, to wait and 
hope, to bear with one another, and to dwell 
in love, then I too am for it. E. M. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 11th mo. 24th, 1873. 





“Tr is doubtful if any man could by possi- 
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ANCIENT DISCIPLINE, 


My esteemed friend, David Petit, of Salem, 
N. J., has kindly loaned me a manuscript 
work which appears to have been prepared 
for “ The Quarterly Meeting of Gloucester 
and Salem,” as per the following minute cop- 
ied therein. 

“Ata Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by ad- 
jorroments from the 25th of the Ninth month 
to the lst day of the Tenth month, inclusive, 
1762, — 

The clerk acquainted the meeting that the 
alphabetical collection of the rules of Disci- 
pline, and advices given forth by this meeting 
from the first establishment thereof, has been 
compared with the original minutes, pursuant 
to the directions of the meetivg last year, and 
a number of copies for the use of the Quar- 
terly Meetings are also transcribed and most 
of them examined and ready to be delivered. 
He is therefore desired to deliver a copy to 
the clerk cf each Quarterly Meeting, when 
the necessary minutes now agreed upon are 
added thereto. Copy from the minutes of 
said Yearly Meeting, James Pemberton clerk 
this year. N.B. The figures in the margin 
denote the year when the respective minutes 
were agreed upon.” 

Under the head of Queries [ find the fol- 

lowing: 
‘©1748. This meeting directs that (the fol- 
lowing) Queries may be read in the several 
Mont‘.ly and Preparative Meetings within the 
verge of this meeting, at least once in each 
quarter of the Year, to the end that the over- 
seers or other weighty Friends may make 
such answers to them as they shall be able to 
do, and their respective circumstances may 
require. The members of such meetings my 
by this means be from time to time reminded 
of t eir duties. 

Ist. Are Friends careful to attend their 
meetings fo: wor-hip both on First-days and 
other days of the Week appointed for that 
service, and are they careful to meet at the 
Hour appointed ; do they refrain s:eeping in 
Meetings, or do any accustom themselves to 
Snuffing or Chewing Tobacco in Meetings? 

2d. Do Friends keep clear of excess either 
in Drinking Drams or other strong Drink? 

3d. Are there any that keep Company in 
Order for Marriage with those that are not of 
us, or with any others without Consent of 
Parents and Guardians? 

4th. Do Friends keep clear from Tattling, 
Tale bearing, Whispering, Back-biting, and 
medling with matters wherein they are not 
concerned ? 

5th. Are there any Friends ibat frequent 


bility do his noblest, or think his deepest, ' Musick houses, or go to Dancing or Gaming? 


without a preparation of suffering.” 


6th. Are Frieuds careful to iraiv up their 
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Children in the Nurture and Fear of the 
Lord, and to restrain them from Vice and 
Evil Company, and keep them to plainness of 
Speech and apparel ? 

7th. Are the Poor taken care of, and are 
their Children put to School and Apprenticed 
out after sufficiently Learned, to Priends; 
and do Friends p..t their own Children out to 
Friends as much as may be? 

8th. Are there any who launch into Busi- 
ness beyond what they are able to Manage, 
and so break their promises in not paying 
their just Debts in due time; and where Dif- 
ferences happen, are Endeavors used to have 
them speedily Ended. 

9th. Are there any belonging to this Meet- 
ing that ure rem ved without a certificate, or 
are there any come from other parts appear- 
ing as Friends and have not produced Certifi 
cates? 

10th. Are Friends Clear from depriving 
the King of his Duties? 

llth. Do Friends observe the former Ad- 
vice of our Yearly Meetiug, not to encourage 
the Importation of Negroes, nor to Buy them 
after Imported ? 

12th. Are Friends careful to settle their 
Affairs and make their Wills in time of 
Health ? 

The Overseers and other Friends are earn- 
estly desired to take due Care in all the fore 
going particulars, to Advise or deal ‘with 
such as are in the breach of these or any other 
branch of our Discipline.” 

In 1755 the Queries were revised, a i3th 
one added, and four Annual Queries adopted. 
Farther extracts will be reserved for a future 

. ‘paper. J. M. T. 


_—_—_————eeeee—e 
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CULTURE AND Kxow.evar —We quite 
agree with the sentiment expressed on a gecent 
oceasion by President Woo sey, of Yale Col- 
lege, that we should place character before 
culture, and culture befors knowledges The 
education of our youth should have for its 
first aim in all cases, the promotion of virtu- 
ous principle, and next the careful training 
of the intellect to habits of correct thought 
and careful investigation. Every study should 





be pureued not as an end, but a3 a means of 


the higher end of mental culture. The at- 
tainment of knowledge is not tue only, nor 
even the first thing to be aimed at, but the 
raining of the faculties is a matter of far 


J 


greater importance. 
treated as a mere receptacle to be in some 
way filled, but should be considered more as 
a field to be fitted for the reception of the 
seed which shall hereafier yield the good 
fruit of sound learning. 


only a learned driveler. 
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The mind should not abe 


B. G. Northop, in an essay on this subject 


in his late work, entitled “ Education Abroad,” 
remarks that we see pupils pass through theor- 
dinary course of study, in some cases, with little 
control over their own minds, utterly deficient 
in the power of.application, with little interest 
in study, and without any purpose or prospect 
of future improvement. 
power of using the faculties and resources of 
the mind, in whica lies the secret of success, 
have been in too many cases undeveloped. 


The all important 


“ The elements of the several branches may 


be fixed indelibly in a child’s memory; he 
may even have the leading facts and princi- 
ples of the sciences upon his tongue’s end, and 


become a walking encyclopedia, and yet be 
He can tell you 
what he has read or heard, and nothing more- 


Take hiat off the beaten track, ask him any 


inference from the stores which he has gained 
memoriter, and he is dumb. He has not 
learned to think for himself, nor ever dreamed 
that the great object of study is to draw out 
and exercise the various faculties of the mind. 

The habit of learning words and formal 
propositions without understanding their 
meaning, is still too prevalent in our schools. 
This practice arises from the mistaken theory 
of education under consideration. Such sa- 
perficial attainments are always chaotic, and 
sometimes worse than useless, They lead the pu- 
pil complacently to imayine that he haa the sab- 
stance, when hehasonly theshell and semblance 
of knowledge. He has studied the book, but 
not the subject of which it treats A sense of 
our ignorance is the first step towards knowl- 
edge; buta system of instruction which leads 
pupils to over-estimate their at'ainments, fos- 
ters conceit and indolence, au removes the 
incentives to study.” 


True culture, the training of the intellect— 
the awakening of the uuderstanding tends 
evert) humility. “The greater the circle of 
knowledge, the greater the horizon of ignor- 
anee which bounds it.” 


——— 


~~ 


a 


—j— 


~ 


so witinsiant er tial ease 
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“*Kaowledge is proud that he bas learned so much; 


Wisdom is humble that she knows no more.”’ 


The really enlightened understanding will 
see that beyond the small area of the attained, 
lies the vast and woadrous realm of the unat- 
tained, and will realize how little self-conceit 
befits the learner in God’s universe. “ Thus, 
for example, Socrates represented his knowl- 
edge as nothing; Bishop Butler compared his 
to a point; and Newton his to a few pebbles 
which a child picks up on the shore.” 


The awakened intellect will feel an insati- 
able desire for self-improvement, and the 
student so awakened wil! be a scholar through 
life, and occupy the intervals of labor or bus- 
ness engagements in the cherished work of 
mental improvement. Minds so trained will 
be able to think accurately and decide 
promptly in the various emergencies of life, 
and even when overtaken by perplexing com- 
binations of circumstances, will not resolve on 
one thing to-day, and to morrow the opposite ; 
nor begin to doubt and waver as soon as any 
thing positive has been determined upon. It 
is not difficult to recognize such a person as 
well in a brief conversation as in the whole 
course of life. He is distinguishable, at a 
glance, from those who are forever lingering 
among unexecuted resolutions and abandoned 
projects, always making up their minds, but 
never reaching a fixed and an abiding conclu- 
sion. Those who are alternately drawn in 
opposite directions soon find their efforts frus- 
trating one another, and ceme to feel demeaned 
in their own eyes. Conscious that they are 
powerless, they have neither the heart to at 
tempt nor the force to accomplish anything. 
Such instances of fickleness are not rare. It 
is a tendency against which our youth need 
to be guarded with special care. The errone- 
ous theory of education under consideration 
directly fosters fickleness, while thorough 
mental discipline imparts unity and force to 
the character. Without such discipline, a 
man will not think for himself, he will waver 
and hesitate, now almost persuaded, and soon 
cot persuaded at all. He will have neither 
accurate discrimination nor sound judgment ; 
he may be very learned in appearance, but 
never strong, self-relying and original. 


But above and before all other considera- 


tions i3 the development of the moral nature. 
We can adopt the language of a recent writer 
on this subject: ‘The intellect executes what 
the heart designs; it is therefore the servant, 
not the master. Itis the instrument, but not 
the hand that guides it; the force, but not the 
spring that sets that force at work. If, then, 
the selfish principle directs and stimulates the 
intellectual powers, their cultivation will only 
bring increasing misery, but if the heart be 
imbued with the principles of righteousness 
and love, if pure desires and high aims are 
the constant guides of the intellect, then its 
cultivation will be an increasing and unmea3- 
ured blessing.”’ 

This touching of the springs of happiness, 
this purifying of the fountain of life, must ever 
be pge eminently the parent’s work. To no 
one else is the opportunity afforded, and upon 
no one else cau the responsibility rest. The 
greatest difficulty which the faithful teacher 
has te encounter is the want of conscientious- 
ness in the pupil. Too often the previous 
training, or want of training, has induced the 
conclusion in the child’s mind that the ne- 
glect or evasion of school duties can involve 
no serious penalty—nothing greater than a 
low mark in the class or, at most, the non- 
acquisition of some branch of knowledge. 
He has never been taught the ruinous effect 
on the character of the wilful neglect of a 
known duty, never been trained to that prompt 
obedience to the voice of conscience that will 
ensure faithful scholarabip, far more certainly 
than the richest prizes of emulation. Educa- 
tion will never be thoroughly successful, until 
parents become co laborers with teachers, in- 
stead of shifting upon them their own respon- 
sibilities, and until they fully appreciate that 
the reform of the nursery must precede the 
reform of the school room. 

MARRIED. 


THOMAS—HOLLINGSHEAD.—On Fourth-day, 
the 15th of 10th month, 1873, at Hartford, N. J., 
under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Howard, son of 
William S. and Rebecca Thomas, of Rivertoa, N. J., 
to Ella R., daughter of Enoch and Rachel E. Hol- 
lingshead. 


DIED. 


HICKS.—On the 26th of 7th mo., 1873, Phebe M, 
Hicks, aged 70 years; a member of Jericho Month- 
ly and Jerusalem Particular Meetings. 
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COMBS.—On the 23d of 10th mo.; 1872, John |as can now be seen, he will make a good 


Combs, in the 74th year of hiz age; a member of officer, at least nothing tu the contrary ap- 


Jericho Monthly and Jerusalem Particular Meetings. 
In his advanced age he became a member of our 
Society. 


TOMLINSON.—On the morning of the 2d of 7th 
mo.. 1873, after a painful illness of three month’s 
duration, Benjamin Tomlinson, aged 61 years; an 
approved minister of Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


INDIAN REPORT. 
Bautimore. 10th Month, 24th, 1873. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Dear Friends :—The Standing Committee | 
op the Indian Concern, reports : 
That they have given earnest attention 
through the past year to the impertant inter. | 
ests entrusted to theircharge. At the time | 
we last renorted, a new Agent, William Bur- 
gese, had just been appointed for the Paw- 
nees, the trihe more immediatelv under the | 
csre of our Yearly Meeting. William Buar- | 

gees entered upon the duties of his office in. 
_ the first month, 1873, in the midst of a severe- 
ly cold and protracted winter. 
About three months after he had entered | 
upon his duties as agent of the tribe, a_peti- 
tion was prepared, and signed hv some o the! 
white settlers in the counties adjacent to the 


pears in the testimouv.” 
“ Facts Gathered from Observation, §c.” 

“Tt appears that the Manual Labor School 
is well conducted, and that in all subjects and 
matters attempted, or expected to be taught 
to the Indian youths in attendance, that they 
are making steady, certain, and perceptible 
progress. Your Agent would not be able 
from observation, to agree with the accom- 
plished and enthusiastic young ladies, who 


are engaged in teaching the schools, that the 


Indian children are making, or capable-of 
making, as rapid progress as white children, 
laboring under the disadvantage of acquiring 


a new lapguage, and the rudiments of an 
| English education at the same time. 
' gratitying, however, to know that they are 


It is 


making any progress. 

“The discipline, order, and cleanliness of 
the pupils in this school, and the respect paid 
to their instructors, argues a healthy, moral 
tone for Indians. 

“The only ‘day school,’ as it is called, 
now in operation for the village Indian chil- 
dren, seems to be in strikingly good condi- 


| tion, and making better progress for the short 


Reservation, praying for the removal of agent | time it bas been running, than what might 


Burgess, (and the abolition of what is termed 
the “Quaker Policy” as it applied to. that 
Agency,) for incompetency and mal admits 
tration of the affairs of the Agency, s@ 2 
ground for which a number of specifications 
were contained in the petition. The Seere- 
tary of the Interior kindly furnished our 


Committee with a copy of the ;etition, and | this day school seems, in an educational view, 
premptly sppointed Judge Wm dé. Haddock | to yield much better returps than the Man- 
of Towa City, a commissioner to investigate | yai Labor School. Though it is probable 
offiially the charger and enecifications con- | that large youths could not be induced to at- ~ 
tained in the petition. The Comimittee,! tend the day school voluntarily. The ad- 
Agent, and Superintendent. all desired that | yancement of the tribe in the art of agricul- 
this investigation should be made, believing | ture, although perbaps their whole knowledge 
that the short period of winter weather that | on the subject is not very striking, is still per- 
had elapsed since William Burgess had en- | ceptible, and as far as could be judged, bas 
tered on duty as Agent, would at once exon- | been and is progressing.” 

erate him from the charges and snecifications; The Report appears to have been satisfac- 
made against him. After » full investiga | tory to all parties, as we have beard no fur- 
tion by special commissioner Haddock, nided | ther complaint. 

by the Superintendent and Agent, (made vn | 
the Reservation) the following very satisfac-| Committee went out as delegates ov behalf 
tory report was made to the Department, ex- | of our Yearly Meeting, to visit the Pawnee 
onerating the present Agent from blame, and | Agency, see the condition of the tribe, the 
bearing testimony to the general correctness! manner in which the industrial and other 
and efficiency in the conducting of the affairs | gehouls were conducted, and the general ad- 


of the Agency. | ministration of the affairs of the Agency, 
Extracts from W. J. Haddock’s Report. | and their report was very satisfactory. That 
“William Burgess, now the acting Agent, Committee reports that: 
in the short time he has been in the position,, “ Agent Lurgess is fully aware of the diffi- 
is not justly chargeable with any of the mis- culties that surround his position; and that 
takee, or any mismanazement of the Indian’ he is exerting himself to the best of bis abil- 
Affairs at the Pawnee Reservation. As far! ity, to correct any errors that may have 


| have been expected. The only inducement 
to a'tend it, besides the love of education, (if 
that has any weight) is presents of clothing 
and other comforts, bestowed on the children 
by the Society of Friends through the teach- 
ers, 
“In proportion to the amount expended, 


Last Sixth month, two members of our 
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existed under previous mismanagement, but 
that he had not been there long enough, at 
the time: f our visit, toshow any very marked 
results; nevertheless, irom the investigation 
(made), we are confident that as much is be- 
ing done as should be expected, with the 
limited means at his disposal; and we con 
fidently anticipate more encouraging results 
from facm operations and labor, than have 
heretofore been, or can now be reported. 
“The industrial school, calculated for the 
accommodation of 80 scholars, had at the 
close of the session, 13 girls and 34 boys, 
and it is the intention of Agent Burgess to 
make an effort to haveit filled to its capacity 
on re-opening. Results equal to the expendi- 
tures for this institution are not being pro- 
duced, and we believe that the present paid 
working force would be equal to cond:.cting 
and managing aschool of 80 scholars. There 


are two day schools on the Reservation, one | 


of which has been in operation for 18 months, 
with most encouraging results; the other has 
just been opened—each has about 50 scholars. 
We held a council with the chiefs and head- 
men of the tribe, and desired them to make 
known their wishes and wants. They mani- 
fested much anxiety to have their land sold, 
and a desire to be settled in houses on their 
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to the office, and is now industriously and 
successfully engaged in the interesting voca- 
tion. 

The number of the tribe who were brought 
home wounded and sick after the recent ter- 
rible massacre of the Pawnees by the Sioux, 
while peacefully on their hunt, have added 
many to the objects of her attention, and her 
timely presence with them seems to have been 
truly a blessing, as wel! as a demonstration of 
the value of her services, and the success of 
the experiment made in her appointment. 

The Committee thought it right, in view of 
the opportunity her presence there afforded 
her of seeing when the sick are really in need 
of something, to place at her disposal a small 
sum of the Yearly Meeting appropriation, 
with which such articles may be procured. 

We are glad to see the promptness with 
which the authorities in Washington have 
made known to the Sioux, who have been 
guilty of the melanchcly outrage just referred 
to, that they would be required to return the 
property they had taken from the Pawnees, 
and that hereafter they will be denied the 
privilege of going off their Reservation to 
hunt. 

This last regulation will greatly increase 
the security of the Pawnees, and together 


allotments, and live and work like white peo- | with the increasing population of white set- 
ple. They expressed much satisfaction with | tlers on the Western border of their Reser- 
their Agent, and eaid we had sent them a | vation, will remove the apprehension of a 
good man.” raid from the Sioux. 
At the time of the visit of the Committee,| The following extracts from the report of 
in the 6th month last, the children were as- | Superintendent Barclay White, made to the 
sembled with the principal and teachers on | 5ix Yearly Meetings, 4th month 26th, 1873, 
First-day mornings in the'school room, and | Will be read with interest: 
went through the usual exercises of a Firat-'| “Dear Friends:—Since my last Semi- 
. Day School; and in the afternoons of that| Aunual Report, peace and good conduct 
day, meetings for worship were held, to which have prevailed among the Indians of this 
the employees and neighbors on and around Superintendency. No acts of violence be- 
the Reservation were invited, and many at-; tween the Indians under our care and the 
tended, it was thought, with an earnest desire | whites have occurred, excepting one trivial 
to premote the cause of truth and righteous- | case of assault by az Indian io defence of 
ness. The Comuittee was yratified with the | his property, about being stolen from him by 
general good order which prevailed in these | a white man. 
assemblies. | © An atrocious murder of three Sioux 
The Industrial School has been re-opened | Chiefs, by two white men, and of :wo half- 
with an addition of twenty scholars. The! blood Sioux, by other members of the Sioux 
Committee extended their visit to the Omaha | tribe, .ave occurred within the bounds of the 
and Winnebago Agencies and Indians, and | Superintendency. These In*ians were not 
were much encouraged with the evidence of | under our immediate cure. The particulars 
progress they beheld under the present ad- | of the fi-st named murder as narrated by one 
ministration of affairs. | of the murderers, was early forwarded to the 
Upon application to Congress through the | Indian Department from this office, and the 
Secretary of the Interior by the Executive depositions of witnesses to the last one were 
Committee, an appropriation was made for, recently taken by myself, under instructions 
an experiment, of employing a matron to} from the Secretary of the Interior, and for- 
reside at the agency to instruct the women in| warded to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
making bread, sewing, and the different en- | fairs. 
gagements in household economy, and Sarah| “Entire harmony prevails betweea the In- 
E. Wright, of Woodlawn, Va., was appointed ' dians and the various government employees 
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among them, and I know of no difficulty,| sult. If a weekly beef ration could be sub- 
existing or likely to occur to mar such feel- | stituted temporarily for the buffalo hunt, in 
ing. Indian apprentices are placed in all| the tribes now semi-annually leaving their 
the departments of agriculture and mechan- | Reservations for that purpose, there would 
ical trades when opportunity occurs, and | be full opportunity, with the proceeds from 
they are generally making satisfactory pro-| the land about being sold to concentrate their 
gress. The Pawnees have lost one man and | energies upon the agricultural developments 
about two hundred horses by Sioux raids | of their reserves. 

during the last six months. This loss prin-| ‘The Sioux raids which have so much re- 
cipally occurring while on the hunt in the} tarded the progress of the Pawnees, must 
Republican country, caused their return witk- | soon be stopped by the white settlements now 
out the usual supply of meat and robes, and | rapidly closing around the Reservation.” 
they have consequently been in a destitute] Agent William Burgess makes the follow- 
condition. I have just remitted to their | ing Report to Superintendent Barclay White, 
agent $3,000 for the purchase of supplies, | under date of 4th month 22d, 1873: 


which it is hoped will prevent suffering. “ Respected Friend :—In response to thy let- 
“ Depredations upon the timber of the In-| ter of the 14th inst., I herewith present a 
dian Reservations by white men has been | statement of the number and condition of our 
very extensive. It is difficult to recover|schcols. During the past winter there have 
damages for such trespass through the courts | been 47 pupils in the Pawnee Manual Labor 
of law, and as litigation brought but little | School, boys and girls of various ages from 
result except the ill-will of the offenders, I | five to seventeen years. Their course of study 
asked consent of the Commissioner of Indian | is spelling, reading, writing, object lessons, 
Affairs to endeavor to settle with such per- | geography, history, and mental and practical 
sons as had trespassed on the Pawnee timber | arithmetic. The girls are instructed in sew- 
without reso-t to the courts. Such consent | ing, knitting, and general house work. The 
was given with the instructions that those} boys assist in the kitchen, laundry, wood cut- 
who did not pay for the timber taken, were | ting, and out door work on the school farm, 
to be proceeded against in the usual manner, | receiving instruction thereat. The day school, 
and where settlements were made, it must be| which has been in operation about eighteen 
with the understanding that the parties | months, numbers 32 pupils, but the everage 
promise to cease from such depredatiops in | number during the winter has been 20; (at 
the future—Upon there conditions I settled | present the measles prevail, and regular at- 
with one hundred and forty-two white men, | tendance is interrupted.) 
who acknowledged they had taken from said| ‘‘ The course of study in this school is spell- 
Reservation four hundred and forty-three | ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, and object 
loads of wood, and they paid for the same. | lessons. The girls have also been taught to sew 
The names of two others, who had taken| and knit. Two new school houses are project- 
wood, but would not pay for it, were given | ed, and one of them is in course of erection. 
to the United States Marshall for arrest. “The teachers for these schools are em- 
“The Government survey of 50,000 acres | ployed in the I:dian villages, giving instruc- 
of land, to be sold from the Pawnee reserve, | tions in the lodges, and ministering to their 
was nearly done, when winter compelled the| many needs. The progress of most of the 
surveyors to leave the work unfinished. I| pupils in the several schools has been as sat- 
have not heard of its being completed. isfactory as could be expected, from their sur- 
“It is the conclusion of Gen. Ord, com- | roundings and the facilities afforded. 
manding this military department, that in| ‘“ While some are careless and indifferent 
future one or two white men should accom- | to mental improvement, others are quite apt, 
pany all Indians leaving their Reservations | and show a disposition to improve, adopt the 
on Buffalo hunts. I fully concur with him | habits and customs of civilized life, and pro- 
in such judgment, and believe the Depart | vide for their wants both present and future.” 
ment will provide for the payment of such| In a letter received by our Secretary dated 
persons, but it is almost impossible to pro- | 10th month, 13th, 1873, Agent Burgess, says: 
cure white men willing to take the charge} “The village matron, Sarah E. Wright, 
who are suitable to entrust the Indians with. | gives instruction to the village women in 
Settlements are extending so rapidly, that | sewing, washing, baking and other household 
trouble is almost unavoidable if they go alone, | duties. A room has been fitted up adjoining 
and the Pawnees and Otoes are not yet pre-|the new school house where they come to 
pared to dispense with Buffalo hunts without | visit her, and, in addition to the specific du- 
@ substitute in beef rations. This I hope | ties named, she often dispenses aid, comfort 
Congress may grant in a future appropriation | and advice to the pvor, the sick and afflicted. 
bill but am not very confident of such a re-! ‘ During the year various needed repairs 
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have been made in the Agency buildings, 
and several improvements have been made 
in and around the Pawnee Manual Labor 
School building, having a bearing upon the 
comfort and conveniences of the cook and 
wash rooms, especially in procuring wood and 
a plentiful supply of water, now pumped by 
horse power into a large tank in the basement 
from which it-is easily drawn. 

“With ‘my concurrence, domestic fowls 
were introduced at the Manual Labor School 
by the teacher of labor, and tle experiment 
has been quite successful. 

“Oa the farm most things have worked to 
reasonable success and satisfaction. We 
harvested about 800 bushels of wheat and 
312 bushels of rye. The oats were somewhat 
damaged by yrasshoppers. but threshed over 
1,100 bushels. 


“Owing to heavy spring rains, corn was late 


in planting and late in maturing, so that the 


crop is only moderate. Twenty acres of rye 
have again been sown to secure another 
chance for feed, if corn or oats should fail. 

“ Various improvements are contemplated, 
but it will require some time to bring all our 
plans to bear with the limited amount of 
means at command. 

“The most friendly relations subsist be- 
tween the Indians and myself, so far as I can 
perceive, and while there are frequent cases 
requiring advice, attention or correction in 
some form, they thostiy obey positive orders, 
and give a friendly ear to counsel. 

“The Commission for the appraisement of 
the Pawnee lands is now on duty, and I have 
to cross the river nearly every day to assist 
them on the field. The work is progressing 
fairly, but it may require several weeks to 
complete it. 

“T have nothing further of special interest 
requiring this report to be lengthened, but in 
the great work, and responsibility bsfore me, 
with earnest intention to do the best I can, I 
hope to receive your friendly counsel from 
time to time, that my hands may be strength 
ened, and my labors made more effective for 
good.” 

We'have continued our attention and as 
sistance to our old friends, tlie Seneca Indians, 
at the Cataraugus and and Alleghany Reser- 
vation in Western New York, whenever our 
aid has been applied for. The cold of the 
past winter having commenced at an unpre- 
cedentedly early period, we were asked for 
aid to procure overcoats for the Indian boys 
and young men, who were employed with the 
teams hunting wood for the Orphan Asylum 
aud other purposes, and through the liberal. 
ity of some kind friends in the -dity of New 
York, we were enabled to maké up the full 
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had with the authorities in Washington was 
attended to as soon as they made their wishes 
known, thus fulfiling the promise made to 
these interesting people many years ago by 
our Yearly Meeting. 

By Reports from the Treasurer of the severa) 
lodian Aid Associations of Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting, we find during the past year, that 
contributions in money, material and labor, 
amounting to about $500, have been received 
and the products have been forwarded to the 
Agency, and applied co the comfort of the 
sick and disabled of the tribe, and the cloth- 
ing of the school children. 

The Treasurer of the Indian Fund reports 
a balamce of $232 07 in his hands, one hun- 
dred of which has been appropriated, but not 
yet withdrawn, We respectfully ask that 
the sum of $300 be appropriated for the use 
of the Committee for the eusuing year. 

Signed on behalf of the Indian Committee 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, by 

B. Rusa Roserts, Secretary. 
Samu. M. JANNEY, 
Ricaarp T. Bent.ey, 
Resecca TURNER, 

Bens. HaLLowe Lt. 


—-— sees 


PosTMasTER GENERAL CRESWELL’S an- 
nual report for 1873 is an able and interest- 
ing paper. It states that the ordinary reve- 
nues of the department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1873, were $22,996,741.57, 


(an increase of $1,081,315.20 over fe pre- 


ceding year. The expenditures of all “Kinds 
were $29,084,945.67, or $2,426,753 36 more 
| than the year ending June 30, 1872. From 
| this it will be seen that the expenditures were 
| $6,088,204 10 in excess of tne receipts. The 
| number of adhesive stamps issued during the 
year was 601,931,520, representing $16,681,- 
189 ; stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers, 
and postal cards, 162,266,600, representing 
$3, 718,587; making a total of $20,399,776. 
The number of post-offices in operation in the 
United States on June 30, 1873, was 33,244; 
an increase of 1,381 duriug the year. The 
total number of employees in the department 
throughout the country is 47,364. There 
were received at the Daad-letter Office 4,402,- 
357 letters, of which 268,429 were foreign, 
representing a value of $5,795,764.11. Of 
these letters only 1,826,108 were delivered to 
their owners or writers, but the amount rep- 
resented by them was $5,377,923.27. No 
more striking evidence of the popularity of 
the money order system, inaugurated by our 
present Postmaster General, is needed than 
the report now before us, showing that 3,355,- 
636 orders were issued during the year under 
review, the aggregate value of which was 


amount desired. Some business the Indians ' $57,516,216,79, an increase of 18 55 per cent. 
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In presenting the financial results of the abo- 
lition of the franking privilege, Mr. Cresswell 
is confined to the last quarter of the current 
year, ending September 30,1873. The result 
is gratifying as appears from the figures given, 
showing that the increase over the correspond- 
ing period in 1872, in the issue of stamps, 
newspaper wrappers, etc., exclusive of official 
stamps, amounted to $583,198, or 12.5 per 
cent. It is recommended that publishers be 
compelled to prepay postage on their newspa- 
pers to subscribers and exchanges in advance 
at the office where mailed, instead of having 
the option of paying either at the office of 
mailing or that of delivery. The establish- 
ment of postal savings banks is again urged, 
and this subject occupies a large part of the 
report. Mr. Cresswell thinks the tithe “ Post 
Otfice Savings Banks,” recommended in his 
previous reports, was not well chosen, and 
says they may be more accurately designated 
as “Postal Savings Depositories.” This is 
merely a change in name—the idea is the 
same. In support of his scheme the opera- 


tions of the British post office savings banks 
are described, and valuable statistics pub- 
lished, and ip-conclusion he says: “I am 
clear in the convictio 1 that the establishment 
of postal-saving depositories will be found an 
eminently wise and practical measure; and, 
in the hope of contributing something to that 


end, I will submit, at an early day, a form of 
bill embodying the necessary legislation.” 
The report concludes with a statement of the 
Postmaster General’s well-known views on 
the postal-telegraph system, which are given 
at some length. He recommends the imme- 
diate construction of all such lines as may be 
needed under the direction of competent offi- 
cers of the Engineer Corps of the army. 


Tse Hicuest Use: or Prupence.—The 


great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness- 


to those hours which splendor cannot gild, 
and acclamation cannot exhilirate; those soft 
intervals of unbended amusement, in which a 
man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments and disguises 
which he feels in privacy to be useless in- 
cumbrances, and to lose all effect when they 
become familiar. To be happy at home is 
the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprise and labor tend, and 
of which every desire prompts the prosecu- 
tion. It is indeed at home that every man 
must be known, by those who would make a 
just estimate either of his virtue or felicity ; 
for smiles and embroidery are alike occasion- 
al, and the mind is often dressed for show in 
painted honor and fictitious benevolence.— 
Samuel Johnson. 
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THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 
BY C. B. LE ROW. 


The train in its speed and fury 
Tore onward along its way, 
And at once in the deepest darkness 
We were shut from the light of day. 
I said to my little daughter, 
As I felt her shriuk in fear, 
“ Don’t be frightened, Bessie, my darling, 
For father you know is here.” 


“T was scared just a little, papa,” 
She said in a minute more, 

When we came again into sunshine 
As bright as it was before ; 

“For you see I ’most forgot you, 
Though of course I ought to know 

You wouldn’t let anything hurt me, 
No matter where we might go.” 


I have often thought of the journey, 
And my little one’s shrinking fright, 
When the way was suddenly hidden 
And faith was much less than sight. 
For her terror passed in a moment 
At the words which reached her ear, 
And she said, “ That was all | wanted— 
To be certain that you were here.” 


Can we say the same to our Father 
When He leads us in ways not knowo— 
When we see not the path before us, 
And faith with the light has flown ? 
Life takes us through many a tuunel 
Where often for weary years 
We journey in outer darkness, 
Tormented with doubts and fears. 


“ Fear not, [am with thee alway,” 
Is the message for us to heed, 
For we know His protecting presence 
Is nearest in time of need ; 
And step by step we are reaching 
The light of that perfect day P 
Which will shine with a greater glory 
For the shadows that marked the way. 


- —)8e + 


NIGHT MUSINGS. 
SELECTED. 


In the still silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

O God, but Thee ? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 

Some vague impression of the day foregone, 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 
And lay it down. 

Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis Thy will. 

For, Oh! in spite of past and present care, 

Or anything beside, how joyfully 

Passes that almost solitary hour, 
My God, with Thee. 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night. 
More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 
More blest than anything, my spirit lies 
Beneath Thy power. a 
For what is there on earth that I desire, 
Of all that # can give or take from me, 
Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee? 
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ENJOY THE PRESENT. 


It conduces much to our content if we 
pass by those things which happen to trouble, 
and consider what is pleasing and prosperous, 
that by the representation of the better the 
worse may he blotted out. If I be over- 
thrown in my suit at law, yet my house is 
left me etill and my land, or I have a virtuous 
wife, or hopeful children, or kind friends, or 
hopes. If I have lost one child, it may be 
I have two or three still left me. Enjoy the 
present whatever it may be, and be not solic- 
itous for the future; for if you take your 
foot from the present standing, and thrust it 
forward to to-morrow’s event you are in a 
restless condition ; it is like refusiag to quench 
your pregent thirst by fearing you will want 
to drink the next day. If to-morrow you 
shculd want, your sorrow would come time 
enough, though you do not hasten it; let 

our trouble tarry till its own day comes. 

njoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 
them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly, for this day is ours. We are dead 
to yesterday, and not yet born to to-morrow. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 

TREATMENT OF SERVANTS.—In how many 
intances do servants, though living under 
the same roof with us, share none of our teel- 
ings nor we of theirs; their presence is felt 
as a restraint; we know nothing about them 
but that they perform certaia set duties, and 
in short they may be said to be a kind of live 
furniture. There is something very repug- 
nant to Christianity in all this. Surely there 
might be more sympathy hetween masters 
and servants without endangering the good 
part of our social system. At any rate we 
may be certain that a fastidious reserve to- 
- ward our fellow creatures is not the way in 
which true dignity or strength of mind will 
ever manifest themselves to us— Arthur Helps. 





BOOKS RECENTLY INTRODUCED INTO FRIEND'S 
LIBRARY. 


(Fifteenth and Race.) 
(Continued from page 640.) 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. By Sir Samuel 
W. Baker. 

A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor 

W. H. Seward’s Travels Around the World 

France and her People. By ©. C. B. 

Try Cracow and the Carpathians. By Alex. 
H. Hutchinson. 

Wanderiogs ia Spain. By Augustus J. 0. Hare 

Miles Standish, the Puritan Captain. John C. 
Abbott. 

New England, a Hand Book for Travelers 

California for Health, Pleasure and Residence. 

By Charles Nordhoff. 


1872 
1873 
1873 
1872 


1873 


1872 
1873 


1873 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Autobiography of Franklin. John Bigelow. 1872 


Life of John Adams, Vol. 1. 


“ “ “ “ 2 


Begun by J. Q. Adams, completed by C. 
F. Adams. 
Ancient History of the East, Vol. 1. 
oc “cc “a “ “ce 2 
Leaormont and Chevalier. 1871 
Santo Domingo, Past and Present, with a 
glance at Hayti. Samuel Hazard 1873 
Judea and her Desolations. H. W. Richard- 


1871 
























son. 1872 
(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
BLEVENTH MONTH. 
1872. 1873. 
Rain duriog some portion of, —— — 
the 24 hOUTS ....00c-eceeceee| 5 days 5 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.... 3 4 2 « 
Snow, including very slight 
falls....... oe see wececes covececes 3 ‘¢ q"'s 
Cloady, wituout storms...... a. = ¢ « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepteu| 14 “ iz « 
30 “ 30 “ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, a 
ETO. 1872. 1873. 


Mean temperature of llth 
mo., per Penna. Hospital... 
Highest point attained during 





41.29 deg. |39.34 deg. 








MODE .....ce0eeseees eee sence -/59.50 “ (60.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do..ji5.00 “ |23.00 “ 
Rain during the month, do...) 3.38 in. | 4.99 in. 
Deatus during the month.) 

being for 5 current wecks| 

for each Year....ee..eeee--e.| 1,262 1,289 
Average of the meau température of 

llth month for the past 84 years......|54.74 deg. 





Highest mean of temperature duriog 

that entire period, 1849......... 0090.50 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 

entire period, 1793, 1827, 1842.......0./38.00 


AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three Fall 
MODtHS Of 1872Z...cccrcerecrcceseserseeeeseee/00.54 § 


Mean do do 1873 ...ceeees seeseee/D5.00 
Average of the Fall temperatures tur 
the past 84 years....cc-ccccorceveessseseseee|D4.79 


Highest Fall mean occurring duriag 

that entire period, 1870............00000-/58.95 
Lowest Fall mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1827....sccce+..+-se00/49.33 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1872. 1873, 
Totals for the first six months 
of each year, 15.33 “ 23.73 « 
Totals for the succeeding five 
moaths . ° 32.09 “ 32.74 « 
Totals, . ° « 47.42 “ 6647 « 








t 

In reference to temperatures, the month has pre- 
sented some striking contrasts between different lo-j 
calities in the United States; for instance: 

Oa the 4th the mercury ranged in this city at 
41 50,and 54 degs. at 7, L2and3 o'clock re spectively, 
while reports from Mount Washingtoa-stated, “ The 
thermometer here at noon to-day indicated two dee 
grees above zero |” 
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Progressing later into the month, it was stated 
that at Mechanicsville, N. Y., on the 20th, the ther- 
mometer marked ten degrees below zere, and the snow 
lay eight inches deep! At the same time, the ‘ice 
had so obstructed the Erie Canal that it was feared 
it would amount to a closing thereof, while it was 
estimated there were not less than 4,500,000 bush- 
els of grain, 70,000 bushels of potatoes, and 125,000 
barrels of apples then afloat on the canal between 
that place and New York. On the 24th, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., the Eastern trains were detained four 
hours on account of the snow in Eastern Maine and 
New Hampshire, and on the same day navigation 
on the Hudson River was considered suspended, the 
steamers going into winter quarters the day before. 
This is stated to be “ the earliest closing of navi- 
gation during the present century” for that lo- 
cality. ; 

On the 25th, reports from Quebec chronicled a 
severe snow storm, stating that “In many places 
the drifts are from eight to twelve feet, rendering 
the roads almost impassable.” : 

A few days still later and such accounts might be 
multiplied vastly ; but enough has been given to 
show the early advent of winter elsewhere. A 
comparison of temperatures as above, will show 
nothing remarkable for this locality. Buta very 
slight increase has taken place in the number of 
deaths; and we close with a short quotation appro- 
po tothe inclement season which is now upon us, 
“ Remember the Poor.” J. M. Extis. 

Philada., 12th mo. 2d, 1873. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

Stated Meeting Sixtb-day evening, 12th mo. 5, at 

8 o’clock, at Race Street Montbly Meeting Room. 

Amendments to the Constitution to be acted on and 
candidates for election nominated. 











Philadelphia First-day School Union wil! meet 
at Germantown Meeting-house on Sixth-day eve- 
ning, 12th mo. 12, at half-past 7 e’clock. All in- 
vited. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Reading, Pa:, 12th mo. 7,3 P. M. 

Stroudsburg, Pa, “ “3 P.M. 

Newtown Square, De]. County, 12th mo 7,3 P.M. 





A Stated meeting, of Friend’s Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
6th instant, at 8 o’clock, io the Monthly Meeting. 
room of Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets. Ww. Heacock, 

Clerk. 





ITEMS. 

Licut as 4 Curative Acent. The statement has 
been made that Sir James Wylie, late physician to 
the Emperor of Russia, having attentively studied 
the effects of light as a curative agent, in the Hospital 
of St. Petersburg, discovered that the number of 
patients who were cured in rooms properly lighted 
was four times those confined in dark rooms. This 
led to a complete reform in. lighting the hospitals 
of Russia, and with the most beneficial results. In 
all the cities visited by the cholera it was univer- 
sally found that the greatest number of deaths took 
place in narrow streets, and on the sides of those 
having a northern exposure. where the salutary 
beams of the sun are excluded. The inhabitants 
of the southern slopes of mountains are better de- 


veloped and more healthy than those who live on | 


the northern sides, while those who dwell in se- 





/ 





cluded valleys are generally subject to peculiar dis- 
eases and deformities of person, these different re- 
sults being attributed to the agency of light. 


Tue sales of waste paper from the various public 
departments in England amount to something like 
$80,000 a year. 


Tur Hartford Courant published in a letter trom 
an architect of Springfield, Mass., the following 
hints on ventilation: “ There is no good reason 
why the rooms immediately under the roof of a 
house sbould be any more uncomfortable on account 
of heat than those of the first story. Nay, more, 
by the simplest application of common sense, these 
upper rooms may be so cooly ventilated, that the 
hotter the sun pours his rays upon your roof, the 
more salubrious shall be your palace in the sky. 

“To cause the heat of a burning sun to cool the 
attic chamber: make the space between the rafters 
on the sunny sides of your building as smooth and 
unobstructed as possible; arrange openings into 
the outer air at the lower end of each, simple 
or complex, according to your taste and. ability. 
Provide also means for closing the same in cold 
weather Be sure that these spaces, or flues, are 
enclosed either by lath and plaster, or by smooth 
boards, quite to the highest part of the roof, wheth- 
er your rooms aer finished to the top or not, and 
provided with an abundant outlet at the top. This 
may also be as simple as the dorsal breathing-holes 
of a tobacco barn, or gorgeously imposing as an 
oriental pinnacle—eonly let it be at the very sum- 
mit, ample, and so arranged that an adverse wind 
shall not prevent the egress of the rising currents 
of air. Mind this too: it is by no means the same 
thing to let these flues open into a loft over the at- 
tic rooms with windows in gables or other outlet. 

‘* As soon as the sun bas warmed the flues, there 
will be a stiff breeze blowing—not over the roof, 
but really between the roof and the house, and the 
stiffer the breeze; in the words of one who has 
tried it, ‘a perfect hurricane.’ That is, the lath and 
plaster or sheathing, which forms the inner revf, is 
shaded by a canopy of slate, shingles or tin and 
fanned by a constant breeze, as cool at least as the 
outer air. But ,we can do vastly bet-er than 
that. Instead of opening the lower ends of 
these flues to the outer air, they may be extended 
wherever the needs of the house require, or its 
construction will allow-—exhausting the foul air 
from any room, above or below, replacing it with 
cool, fresh air from the north side of the building, 
the celler, or the ice-house.”— The Methodist. 


THE Hoosac Tunnex was opened yesterday by the 
joining of the two headings of excavations, which 
were made by drilling from both the east and the 
west ends The tunnel bas been talked about for 
twenty years, and in 1856 some work was done upon 
it, but up to 1869 little progress had been made. 
Since that time work has been continued steadily, 
and in December, 1872, the first section of the tunne} 
was opened. There was still much work to be done, 
however, and it was not until yesterday that every- 
thing was prepared for the explosion of the final 
charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of nitro- 
glycerine and the tearing away of the last obstruc- 
tion. The.tunnel iz nearly five miles long, twenty- 
six feet wide, and from twenty-three to twenty-six 
feet high. Although it was bored from both ends 
and from iutervening shafts, the difference in the 
lines of the cutting is said to have been only five- 
sixteenths of an inch—so a-curate were the engin- 
eers calculations. The tunnel is expected to greatly 
increase the Western trade of Boston —TPublic Led- 
ger. 














